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They’ve Got Youth on the List 


ARDLY a college organization that dares or 

cares to interest itself in matters other than 
the purely collegiate has managed to escape the 
“blacklist” of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, recently brought into prominence by 
the rebellion of a few of the Daughters who ob- 
ject to the list of damned. 

The students concerned have not failed to fight 
back. To The New Student has come a letter 
from a Vassar student, Mary Suzannah Beck, ’28, 
whose ancestry should stir the hearts of the D. 
A. R. Her letter probably will not, for while it 
has been sent to the Daughters, they have made 
no public announcement of it. The letter follows: 

“As a lineal descendant of Robert Treat Payne 
who signed the Declaration of Independence and 
of Benjamin Holcomb, who was an officer in 
Washington’s army and to whom a monument has 
been erected at Simsbury, Connecticut, I wish to 
protest against your unjust condemnation of the 
youth movement in the American colleges, and 
more especially of the Political Association of 
Vassar College, the president of which, Elizabeth 
Rogers, is lineally descended from Roger Sher- 
man, a signer of the Declaration. 

“The Political Association of Vassar College is 
a strictly non-partisan organization, which prides 
itself on hearing impartially both sides of any 
public question; and it seems to us that your 
sweeping condemnation might suggest that this 
association is more true than your own to that 
liberal tradition of which you claim to be so 
proud. 

“As one fully entitled through both lines of 
descent to belong to the D. A. R., I am too proud 
of my ancestors to fail so far in those principles 
for which they stood, ever to seek membership 
in your organization. Indeed I hope and believe 
that the youth movement in the American col- 
leges of which you have shown yourselves so in- 
tolerant and which is today ‘summoning all hon- 
est men, all patriotic, all forward looking men’ 
(and women) to its side, may prove a more ef- 
fectual influence in American life than you, who 
have so abandoned the liberal ideals for which 
our forbears lived and died. For we, the youth 
of America, love her too well to see her true 
standards of government ‘corrupted,’ and it has 
been said that without vision the people perish.” 

The D. A. R.’s attitude towards college clubs 
interested in social and political problems was 
summarized recently by Edward H. Hunter, 
speaking in Waltham, Mass., under the auspices 


of the Daughters, on the “youth movement ’ Said 
Mr. Hunter: 

“The whole youth movement is one of the most 
insidiously dangerous in the country. I solemnly 
warn fathers and mothers who let their sons and 
daughters become members of the Fellowship of 
Youth for Peace or kindred movements, that they 
are exposing them to a life of immorality and 
socialism. It is more disturbing to reflect that 
the youth movement has secured such a strong 
foot-hold in our schools and colleges. These peo- 
ple (vadicals) have planted in more than 200 of 
our educational institutions so-called ‘liberal’ and 
socialistic forums, and the real purpose of which 
is to corrupt existing standards of government 
and sociology among those who are destined by 
their educational equipment to be the leaders of 
tomorrow. These liberal clubs are firmly en- 
trenched at Harvard, Yale, the University of Col- 
orado, Oberlin, Northwestern University, Hood 
College, George Washington University, Bryn 
Mawr, Wellesley, Vassar, and Smith.” 

It was in answer to these charges that Miss 
Beck wrote her letter of protest. 

The colleges are due for a thorough castiga- 
tion by the patriots, it became evident at the 
opening session of the D. A. R. convention. It 
was pointed out early in the conference by the 
President that the “right sort” of Americanism 
and text books must be put into the schools. 
She said: 

“The college professor who deliberately ridi- 
cules a belief in God and a respect for the Con- 
stitution out of the consciousness of his pupils; 
the promoters of atheism who seek to depose the 
Bible as a sacred book in the public schools, and 
the erstwhile leaders of thought who advocate 
loosening the sacred marriage ties are absolute 
enemies of society.” 

One of our great faults is that we think too 
much about the welfare of other countries, said 
this D. A. R. 

“Isn’t it high time we began to think more of 
America and less about other countries that have 
for centuries demonstrated their ability to look 
out for themselves?” she wanted to know. 

The colleges may merely watch and say noth- 
ing, but like the Vassar Miscellany News they 
may be wondering if “all these ideas about in- 
tellectual curiosity and independent thinking are 
just the result of propaganda planted by the rad- 
ical interests among the future leaderz of civ- 
ilization.” 
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THE +. WINDMILL 


E HEAR a great deal about the need for a 

Junior College midway between the high 
school and liberal arts college but The Windmill 
stoutly contends that a College of Unlearning is 
much more necessary. The College of Unlearn- 
ing would be an intellectual delousing station 
where all the things we learned that “ain’t so” 
would be eliminated by fumigation. There we 
would learn what Ethan Allen really said at Fort 
Ticonderoga. We would unlearn at this college 
the wives tales college freshmen are wont to be- 
lieve, such as, that if a woman happens to look at 
strawberries her child will have a brilliant red 
birthmark, that the French are a gay people 
whose main preoccupation is the consumption of 
snails and light wines. 


Vilhjalmur Stefansson, the explorer, is a strong 
advocate of the University of Unlearning. In his 
earlier years, Mr. Stefansson told Bates College 
the other day, he studied and taught what he has 
since discovered to be only an imaginary world. 
For example, he used to teach that the North Pole 
was the hardest place to reach and the coldest 
place on earth. He also believed and taught that 
there was no vegetation in Polar regions, that 
Esquimaux lived in snow houses, drank oil and 
liked it. 


When Mr. Stefansson went to see for himself 
he overturned a lot of old myths that we all 
believed at one time. Only the first condition of 
cold is met at the North Pole: that of being far 
from the equator. But the second, that it must 
be high above sea level and the third, that it must 
be a long way from the ocean, are not found 
there. Instead the North Pole is five feet above 
sea level and it is in the middle of the ocean, 
which has a stabilizing influence on temperature. 
Mr. Stefansson found a temperature of 103 de- 
oe in the shade, at one place within the Arctic 
circle. 


Snow houses, he said, exist only “in the im- 
agination.” And the Esquimaux do not drink oil. 
As for the statement found in geography books, 
that there is no farming in Greenland, the fam- 
ous explorer said that in the year 1,000 it was 
assessed taxes by the Popes on its fine dairy prod- 
ucts and sheep and cattle. 


* * * * 


HILE The Windmill is sponsoring new col- 

leges he might as well speak his mind on the 
subject of a Klan Kollege. According to the 
Klan testimony before the Federal Court two 
weeks ago, that organization hoped some day to 
have its own college. If the Klan really wants 
to start its own university there is no time like 
the present. Good building material of the hu- 
man variety is lying loose everywhere waiting to 
be worthily employed. When the oil men impli- 
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cated in the Teapot Dome affair go to jail or else 
to the Riviera there will be enough jobless law- 
yers of the “fight the foe within our gates” type 
to man the law faculty of the Klan Kollege. 


From the ranks of the D, A. R. should come 
the deans of women and chaperones for the Klan 
Kollege. The Daughters would serve to give tone 
to this new institution. Besides, the classes in 
night riding really ought to be chaperoned. The 
recent blacklist of liberal and radical speakers by 
the D. A. R. should leave no doubts of the Daugh- 
ters’ sterling and unspoiled bigotry. For, as Wil- 
liam Allen White has said, “The D. A. R. has 
thus yanked the Klan out of its cow pastures 
and set it down in the breakfast room of respect- 
ability. .. Mrs. Brousseau (first Daughter of the 
land) is a lovely lady with many beautiful quali- 
ties of heart and mind, but in her enthusiasm she 
has allowed several lengths of Ku Klux nighties 
to show under her red, white and blue.” 


The Windmill has a nominee for presidency 
of the Klan Kollege who needs only to be men- 
tioned to be universally acclaimed. He is about 
to retire from a long and loud public career at 
the request of the voters of his constituency and 
will then be eligible for the position. Of deep 
and scholarly ignorance, of broad and shallow 
experience in public affairs this man would be 
an ornament to any college, not to say an excel- 
lent means of bringing publicity to the institu- 
tion. The Windmill refers to Big Bill Thompson 
of Chicago. 


The cheer leader will now set off three bombs 
in salute of Prexy Bill! 


* * * * 


AYS Professor John H. McGinnis, Southern 
Methodist University: 


“When Albert Bushnell Hart denounced W. E. 
Woodward’s Washington: The Image and the 
Man, the publishers seized upon Hart’s criticism 
and used it as an advertisement of the Woodward 
book. The idea was ‘This book has irritated a 
Harvard professor—therefore you will like it!’ ” 

Who said that college professors do not exert 
an important influence on the literary taste of 
the American people? 


WILBERT SNOW teaches in the department of English 
at Wesleyan University. He is author of two books of 
poetry. 


CELIA BALDWIN lives in Denver. 
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The High Cost of Learning 


HE student pays, and pays. During the past 

few years tuition rates in college after college 
have gone skyward. It is even advocated in some 
quarters that the student pay the full price of 
his education. And there are not lacking those 
who view the rising cost of education with alarm 
and predict that the colleges will lose, as a con- 
sequence, whatever democratic flavor they still 
retain. 

“The fees should never be allowed to run over 
$40 or $50 in those colleges,” President Emeritus 
Folwell of the University of Minnesota said the 
other day in commenting upon the proposed plan 
of the university regents to increase the tuition 
in the Arts and Agricultural schools. ‘“Educa- 
tion,” he added, “should be made accessible to 
everyone and this cannot be done if the regents 
boost fees out of reach of hundreds of young men 
and women. .. When the university was first in- 
augurated there was absolutely no charge in the 
academic and agricultural schools. During the 
time I held the office of president, education was 
entirely free. It was not until the ’90s that fees 
in these schools were charged.” 


The Minnesota Daily, organ of the students, 
objects to the contemplated increase: “Any in- 
crease, either now or in the future, will make it 
impossible for the attendance of the marginal 
class of students. Thousands are now working 
part or all of their way through the University, 
or are dependent on none too affluent support. A 
substantial increase of fees would add a burden 
which hundreds would be unable to carry.” 

At Dartmouth, too, someone has been worry- 
ing about the high cost of learning. In The Tower 
H. M. C. considers three plans to “eliminate the 
obvious discrepancy between the actual cost of 
college education and the payment for value re- 
ceived by the undergraduate or graduate.” They 
are, to (1) raise the tuition charges by annual 
jumps of some fifty dollars per student until the 
tuition fee will approximate the cost of education; 
(2) make the student assume the responsibility 
of paying back to the college the deficit charge- 
able to his education within ten or fifteen years 
after his graduation; (3) lay the cost of educa- 
tion on the class, assessing each member accord- 
ing to his ability to pay. Each of these plans has 
serious defects. 

“The results of the first plan, if adopted, the 
writer says, seems inevitable.” 


“Regardless of the fairly prevalent opinion 
that the advances in tuition within the past three 
years have made no difference in the character 
of the undergraduate body, we, from the ad- 
mittedly meagre experience of four years at 
Dartmouth, should like to submit that there has 
been a gradual but none the less definite change 
in the financial aspect of the undergraduates. 
One often hears it said about the campus that 
if the tuition rates had been at the present level 
when the particular student had considered 


Dartmouth as his future alma mater, he would 
have been forced to give up any intention of 
spending the next four years in Hanover, and 
in all probability would have entered a state 
university or a smaller college. Furthermore, 
among those who make this statement are some 
of the most valuable of the undergraduates— 
assuming that undergraduates are valuable to 
the college in any sense except their monetary 
potentialities. Very slowly the class of students 
entering Dartmouth is becoming financially 
more independent, and it may be safely stated 
that the average undergraduate wealth is higher 
this year than it was four years ago. This may 
be in part due to an increase in the average 
wealth per unit of population throughout the 
country, but it is also due to a certain extent 
to the increased tuition charges at Dartmouth. 
Perhaps the most obvious outward result of the 
influx of the more wealthy students is the num- 
ber who can afford to depart for week-ends away 
from Hanover. There was once a time when 
the undergraduate body found that the time be- 
tween Carnival and spring vacation was apt to 
be dull, because of what was alleged to be the 
unvaried monotony of such a long period of 
study. It has been particularly noticeable this 
year that more than ever before have the stud- 
ents varied that monotony by departing for Bos- 
ton or New York for a week-end—a diversion 
that has always been alluring, but which has 
been denied many by the twin restrictions of 
cuts and money. Now one hears, in reply to a 
suggested week-end, ‘Wish I could, but I’ve used 
up most of my cuts already.’ Rarely is there a 
whimper about insufficient funds. There have 
been other more subtle changes which may be 
traceable in part to the increasing number of 
undergraduates with money—there is, for in- 
stance, a growing materialism on the campus, 
which crops out in a tendency to judge all values 
on a more purely economic basis. One hears that 
national fraternities are just a. waste of money; 
and one sees traditions and interest in intellec- 
tual affairs, with particular reference to the 
arts, on the wane, because their worth is ques- 
tioned and their worth is frequently a dollar- 
and-cents conception of worth.” 


If the tuition were raised to a thousand dollars 
a year or more it would not be likely, according 
to this writer, that “those who could afford that 
rate would be those who most wanted a college 
education or those who would benefit most by it. 
... It is absurd to assume that an undergraduate 
could earn the full cost of his college education 
during his four years at college. . . . Education 
might readily become an expensive luxury rather 
than a social necessity. . .” 

To shift payment of the college bill to later 
years is no solution, and it is at this point that 
the writer raises a serious objection to such 
plans as that fathered by the Harmon Founda- 
tion in many colleges: 

“Even now many students who cannot afford 
to pay their college expenses borrow five hundred 
dollars a year or more for their four years as 
undergraduates, and begin a thirty-dollar-a-week 
job owing two or three thousand dollars in loans 
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which have helped them through college. Add 
to that four thousand and more for tuition 
charges, and the fledgling starts his flight into 
the face of life with a terrific handicap. Six 
thousand dollars may be nothing in Wall Street, 
but it is a staggering sum to owe when one is 
living in a one-room apartment in Brooklyn, and 
starting in at the traditional bottom. It may 
be whispered, too, that there are some college 
graduates, now elderly men, of whom their alma 
mater has some right to be proud, and to whom 
six thousand dollars would still be a staggering 
sum.” 

Such a financial arrangement would put a quiet- 
us on any tendencies toward idealism that college 
may have awakened in the student. Any pro- 
fession that did not insure immediate financial 
return would be forbidden the young ‘alumni. 
The burden that Christian carried up the Hill of 
Difficulty would be a mere parcel compared with 
the weight on the back of young graduates. What 
an excellent plan for insuring a fresh crop each 
year of docile white-collared wage slaves! 

When the American colonies were being set- 
tled, many of the teachers were men who had 
come over from Europe as indentured slaves, 
bound to serve a master for a period of years. 
Perhaps in the near future every impecunious 
person who desires an education will have to 
go back to the days of the indentured servant. 


The President’s Secretary 


RESIDENT COOLIDGE does not choose to 

discuss the Nicaraguan situation with college 
students. That is what a committee of four stu- 
dents, representing a larger committee of thirty 
week-end hitch-hikers from some of the foremost 
colleges of the country, discovered when they 
went to the White House on April 16, armed with 
a letter of introduction. The committee got no 
further than the President’s confidential secre- 
tary who read them a lecture on what students 
shouldn’t think about. Not even the fact that 
one of the students was a member of President 
Coolidge’s fraternity at Amherst carried weight 
with the Coolidge secretary. 

Undergraduates have no right to think, to med- 
dle in foreign affairs, stormed the secretary. Fur- 
thermore, to intimate that something might be 
wrong with the President’s foreign policy is no 
less than an insult. When one of the students 
produced a letter of protest against Mr. Coolidge’s 
Nicaraguan policy, signed by a group of Mt. 
Holyoke students there was another outburst. For 
students at a girls’ college to tell the President 
of the United States how to conduct the foreign 
policy seemed folly, indeed. They ought to know 
better than that. And they would have, had they 
taken to heart Mr. Coolidge’s comment on the 
reds in our women’s colleges, published in 1922 
in The Delineator. Mr. Coolidge had it that the 
enemies of the republic were stalking our women 
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and driving the colleges to rack and ruin. The 
President’s secretary didn’t quote verbatim, but 
he had the theme down cold when he met the 
visitors. 

With the senators the students had better luck. 
Eighteen of them were interviewed by the dele- 
gation. Most of them were fatalists when it came 
to talking about Nicaragua. “We’ve our hand in 
Nicaragua; we can’t turn back now,” they said. 
The student delegation was of another mind, it 
is needless to say. For on the letter-head of their 
organization, named the Emergency Committee 
on United States Policy in Nicaragua, are the 
following objectives: (1) Stop the war in Nic- 
aragua. (2) Immediate withdrawal of marines. 
(3) Invite the co-operation of Latin-American 
countries in supervision of Nicaraguan elections 
by civilians. 

The thirty students were from twenty-one uni- 
versities and colleges, including Harvard, Yale, 
Princeton, Amherst, Union Theological Seminary, 
Vanderbilt and Boston University. 


Royal Road to Recognition 


6¢/-\HIO needs recognition. A stadium will offer 

that recognition and unlimited possibilities 
in the field of athletics. It is for the student body 
to demand its just right—the right of enjoying a 
reputation which will ultimately come through 
the suggested project.”—Editorial in The Green 
and White, Ohio University. 


THE AMERICAN DISCOVERY 
OF RUSSIA—SUMMER OF 1928 


The two greatest nations on the earth no 
longer know each other. Volumes have been 
written. But in the past ten years a mere 
handful of American social workers, writers 
and business men has seen revolutionary 
Russia at work. Still fewer Russians have 
visited this country, and the American who 
goes into Russia today is something more than 
a tourist. 

Last summer two parties of American stu- 
dents and intellectual workers, men and 
women, were enabled to visit Russia through 
the instrumentality of the National Student 
Federation of America and the m Road. 
They were received by the Society of Cultural 
Relations with Foreign Countries and the 
Sovtorgflot. The same organizations are 
again welcoming a few groups. Each will 
comprise eight members under the leadership 
of an informed American, and will be accom- 
panied in Russia by a Russian interpreter. 


Itineraries: 3, 4, 5 and 6 weeks. 
Inclusive round trip prices: $770 to $1080 
Sailings: June 23rd, une 30th and July 7th 
Visas: Application through the Open Road 
THE OPEN ROAD, INC. 
2 WEST 46 ST., NEW YORK 
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WORLD 


Geneva Moves West 


ODEL Assemblies of the League 

of Nations, in which students 
act as delegates from all nations rep- 
resented in Geneva, organize them- 
selves in League fashion, and debate 
international issues, are the newest 
evidences of increasing intercollegiate 
interest in world problems. New York 
universities and colleges initiated this 
activity at Syracuse last April. This 
year three sessions will have drawn 
student representatives from more 
than fifty colleges. 


The first session for New England 
colleges, held at Amherst, drew 255 
delegates. The second, for colleges 
in New York, Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey, will be held May 4 and 5 at 
Cornell. The third Model Assembly 
is being sponsored by Michigan State 
College, which has obtained permis- 
sion from the governor of the state 
to hold the meeting in the state legis- 
lative chambers. At this session 
George W. Wickersham, former 
United States Attorney General, now 
president of the League of Nations 
Non-Partisan Association, will be the 
principal speaker. Other large uni- 
versities and colleges are likewise 
drawing up plans for Model Assem- 
blies. 


Disarmament and tariffs were the 
two problems prepared for the first 
meeting at Amherst. The first reso- 
lution demanded that all wars of ag- 
gression be prohibited and that pac- 
ific means be employed to settle all 
disputes of whatever nature between 
states. It was explained that eco- 
nomic pressure might be used in car- 
rying out this plan of enforced arbi- 
tration. The German delegate inter- 
posed the remark that his country is 
so disarmed that any threat of war 
on her part is not sufficient excuse 
for her neighbors not to disarm. The 
student League probably strayed 
from the Geneva model in that no 
objection from France was recorded 
at this point. 


The Russian delegates immediately 
offered a substitute resolution pre- 
senting this program for the nations: 
the dissolution of all land, sea and 
air forces and the non-admittance of 
their existence in any concealed form 
whatsoever; the discontinuance of the 
calling up of citizens for military 
training; the abolition of military 
service either compulsory, voluntary 
or recruited; the scrapping of mili- 
tary plants and factories of war in- 
dustries; the prohibition of military 
propaganda; the ratification of gen- 
eral conventions for the arbitration 
and adjudication of all disputes of 


whatever nature. This called forth 
a vigorous discussion in which Gen- 
eva echoes were heard when Russia’s 
sincerity was questioned. The Rus- 
sian delegates in turn heatedly de- 
fended their proposal and challenged 
the assembly to accept it. The Cana- 
dian representative came to the res- 
cue and advocated the adoption of 
both measures. The first was car- 
ried 50 to five; the Russian alterna- 
tive proposal, 29 to 26. 


A discussion of tariffs suggested 
the resolution that since improvement 
in economic conditions may be had 
only through international co-opera- 
tion, “the conference declares that the 
time has come to put an end to the 
increase in tariffs and to move in 
the opposite direction.” In view of 
the poor economic condition of the 
Netherlands, the representative from 
that country presented a resolution 
asking that “tariff schedules should 
forthwith be reduced to those neces- 
sary for administrative purposes.” 
England fought this, and argued the 
need for gradual reduction. Although 
most of the delegates who cared to 
argue called for free markets, the 
provision for gradual reduction was 
carried, 48 to 7. 


Before the next Model Assembly 
the League will have investigated the 
imprison t of Venezuelan students 
at Caracas for political reasons. The 
egenda committee will immediately 
jegin its work on the program for 
che next session. 


Extra-Curricular Classes 


AGABONDING has taken a new 

turn at Rutgers University with 
the organization of a discussion group 
by students in American government 
who feel inadequately prepared to 
attend class. George H. Shay, ’30, is 
the instructor who holds forth once 
a week. He calls roll regularly so 
the vagabonders, who number about 
sixteen, find it necessary to cut their 
regular classes at times in order to 
attend the extra-curricular sessions. 
Professor Shay lectures from care- 
fully prepared briefs, supplemented 
with blackboard diagrams. One of 
the students has explained the aim: 


“We have united our chosen few 
for the express purpose of eliminat- 
ing a definite objectionable element 
which has arisen in our class. A stu- 
dent marks our quiz papers, and it 
is absolutely necessary that every man 
know the course as cold as the Arctic 
regions. For this reason, and only 
this, have we devoted one hour a 
week to American government.” 


No Comment 


OMMENTS on the appointment of 

a new president for Oklahoma 
Agricultural and Mechanical College 
have been prohibited in the columns 
of the O’Collegian, student newspa- 
per, by the board of publications. “In 
the interest of harmony” the editor, 
Otis Wile, was asked to refrain from 
further comment on the “presidential 
situation.” 


Its action, the board explained, was 
taken in order not to hazard the pres- 
ent stability of the college, while the 
state board of agriculture seeks a 
successor to Dr. Bradford Knapp, re- 
signed. The editor of the daily com- 
plied with the request, not without 
comment, however. He wrote: 

“We find the daily is subject edi- 
torially to the board of publications, 
and the board of publications is sub- 
ject to the administration, and that 
the administration is subject to the 
board of agriculture. 

“Living in the house that Jack 
built, we have been instructed not 
to throw stones. We leave the pres- 
idential field with regret, for it was 
our purpose to throw light where 
light was needed.” 

He concluded with two stanzas, 
self-composed, which he dedicated to 
the board of agriculture. 


You may speak of co-eds dear 
While you’re editor up here. 
Let the column ring with comment 
on the senate: 
You may talk of games and such 
For it doesn’t matter much. 
But lay off the Aggie board, for 
they are agin it. 


Now when you write the paper, 
Every departmental caper 
Is all right for you to mention if 
you’re careful; 
But don’t mention Do-de-do 
Nor consign him safe to Do-de-do- 
de-do. 
For they’re getting razzed and 
ridden by the earful. 


More Exchanges 


CHOLAR and library exchanges 

between Pomona College and the 
universities of Mexico are being ar- 
ranged by James H. Batten, director 
of Regional Service at Pomona Col- 
lege, who is now in Mexico. With 
about one quarter million Mexican 
residents in Los Angeles County, Bat- 
ten believes that some means for fur- 
thering understanding of the problems 
of the southern neighbor is necessary. 
His proposals are exchanges of schol- 
ars and books and library data. The 
Mexican government is favoring these 
suggestions. 
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Cuts for Teachers 


ITH all the student cries for un- 

limited cuts, what of the pro- 
fessor? Why not let him cut, too, 
when the class fails to show interest? 
The Ohio State Lantern raised the 
issue of unlimited student cuts at 
Ohio State University, and was re- 
warded by a letter from an instruc- 
tor presenting the teachers’ side. His 
proposal follows: 

“T have read your powerful piece 
urging students to walk out of class 
when the professorial disquisitions 
are not sufficiently entertaining. 

“Bravo! I offer herewith my unre- 
served and unequivocal indorsement 
of your argument. Under the fol- 
lowing conditions: 

“That the instructor be allowed to 
desert the classroom when the class 
fails to exhibit the proper interest in 
the profundities under consideration. 

“That the instructor be permitted 
to send home to his papa any student 
who doesn’t show the proper inter- 
est in the classroom entertainment. 

“That the instructor be furnished 
with a rope (to do the Indian rope 
trick), a bunch of firecrackers, a pool 
table, and some pocket knives (for 
whittling), to help in the business of 
entertainment... .” 


The Political Whirl 


OUR HUNDRED students from 

political science classes at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, about one-third 
of them women, served as watchers 
at the polls during Chicago’s primary 
elections, in which the forces of Big 
Bill Thompson were defeated. The 
students were deputized, lectured to, 
and then sent out to preserve the 
sanctity of the ballot box. They have 
done this in Chicago for four years. 

“The experience gives them an idea 
of the operation of election laws, as 
well as a knowledge of frauds that 
creep in, such as they could not re- 
ceive from books,” said Jerome G. 
Kerwin, professor of political science 
who was in charge of the student 
watchers. 


TUDENTS elsewhere are taking 
part in political activities of an- 
other sort. Two seniors at the Uni- 
versity of Idaho, incensed by a criti- 
cism of Senator Borah, made a ver- 
bal assault on Mayor Cecil W. Thom- 
as, of Jefferson City, Mo., the critic. 
Mayor Thomas believes Borah a 
nuisance to the party that elected 
him, and suggested that the Idahoan 
speak for himself and his “own little 
state.’ The student reply ranged 
from a contrast between Missouri’s 
69,420 square miles and Idaho’s 83,- 
888, to Missouri mules. 

Efforts on the part of students in 
the University of Cincinnati College 
of Law to boost Judge John Weld 
Peck, alumnus and teacher of the 
school, for the seat of the late Sena- 
tor Willis, failed when Governor 
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Donahey ignored their unanimous pe- 
tition. The Governor did not even 
heed the request that he defer ap- 
pointment until he receive the peti- 
tion, but appointed a member of his 
cabinet. 


TANFORD UNIVERSITY is 

working overtime in behalf of its 
prominent son, Herbert Hoover. The 
Stanford Daily is publishing enroll- 
ment blanks for the Hoover club, 
which students are being asked to 
join. Said the chairman of the club: 
“If anyone ought to be behind Hoover 
it’s his own alma mater. We want 
to make it known that Stanford stu- 
dent ARE behind him and to enlist 
the students of other universities in 
his support.” The recent straw votes 
have indicated that if Hoover is nom- 
inated the colleges probably will fall 
in line with Stanford. 

HE Harvard University Demo- 

cratic Club has inaugurated a con- 
test for political platforms which may 
win support of progressives. The 
club wishes to revive progressive sen- 
timent, which it now believes is dor- 
mant and confused. Leadership in 
sound thinking and acting should 
come from the colleges, says the club, 
so it has called on students to pre- 
pare platforms and submit them. If 
enough interest is shown, mock con- 
ventions will be held. These, it is 
hoped, will serve in some measure to 
influence the regular conventions 
when platforms are made. 


Introspection 


A QUESTIONNAIRE that will ex- 
amine thoroughly into courses, ex- 
aminations, compulsory class atten- 
dance, student-faculty relationships 
and similar problems has been dis- 
tributed to students of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. When 
compilations are completed recom- 
mendations for liberalizing the curri- 
culum may be made. Changes will 
depend on the numerical strength 
given the various suggestions. 


““ GREAT deal of so-called fac- 

ulty conservatism results from 
lack of confidence in the student 
body,” suggests the Beloit Round 
Table, and “a great measure of stu- 
dent distrust of the administration 
results from an entire lack of thought 
upon some of the most significant 
problems which the administration 
must face.”’ This summary came with 
the suggestion that both students and 
faculty go to work independently on 
studying the problems of the curri- 
culum, and then join forces in plan- 
ning reforms. The Beloit student 
council, recently rejuvenated, has been 
sponsoring clinics on religion. So 
successful have these been that the 
Round Table is calling for expansion 
of the clinical method to other fields, 
and especially curricular problems. 
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Sampling Classes 


«¢G@AMPLING classes,” actual ex- 

perience with workaday occu- 
pations, to help high school boys 
choose their vocations, were advo- 
cated by John M. Brewer, associate 
professor of education in Harvard 
University, at the National Confer- 
ence on Education, held at Columbia 
University. 

Such classes should be exploratory 
in nature, Professor Brewer said, to 
discover and bring out latent inter- 
ests and abilities of pupils. They 
would give “diversified industrial ex- 
perience in a general shop, jobs in 
gardening or agriculture, junior pro- 
jects in business, and work in home- 
making” and would be held three to 
five times a week during two differ- 
ent years of a six-year high school 
period. 

To this sampling process Professor 
Brewer would add the assistance to 
be gained from academic studies of 
an exploratory nature,—experiences 
in student activities and the coun- 
sel of teachers striving to help the 
pupil find out what part of the 
world’s work he can best perform. 


Mr. Anderson Listens 


Dike: at Emory and Henry 
College, Emory, Va., recently ar- 
gued against American intervention 
in defense of its capital in foreign 
lands, oblivious to the fact that Mr. 
and Mrs. Sherwood Anderson sat in 
the audience. Neither did the audi- 
ence know that the famous author, 
and small town editor, was one of the 
interested listeners who heartily ap- 
plauded the speakers. He left the 
hall before official recognition could 
be given him. The White Topper, 
student newspaper, told of the fam- 
ous visitor dramatically: 

“About the center of the audito- 
rium sat a rather striking looking 
middle-aged gentleman of ample, 
though not ponderous proportions, 
with a large head set with searching 
eyes, and topped with a fairly heavy 
suit of dark, not too carefully 
groomed, hair. The mouth was in- 
terestingly whimsical, and the nose 
was remarkable; it had a most friend- 
ly bulbosity. 

“This man was Sherwood Ander- 
son.” 


No R. O. T. C. for Denver 


oD XAMPLES of army, National 
Guard and even R. O. T. C. 
men that we have come in contact 
with have in many cases only served 
to lower our opinion of military train- 
ing. Excerpts from textbooks which 
college students are forced to read 
show that such teachings have no 
place in a Methodist institution,” 
says the Clarion of Denver Univer- 
sity, in an attack on the attempt of 
a group of students to introduce an 
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R. O. T. C. unit into the university. 
“With the R. O. T. C. as an institu- 
tion,” said the editorial, “we have no 
quarrel. No better thing could hap- 
pen to ninety percent of the present 
day college students than to be placed 
in the situation where they had to 
learn to stand erect and behave like 
men. 


“However, we do take exception to 
the way in which the R. O. T. C. 
units are run. Press dispatches from 
college papers show that many army 
officers in colleges overstep their pur- 
pose.... Until the army can be 
brought to the state where it can 
furnish more worthy examples of 
manly action, and an ideal of man- 
hood for which college men may 
strive, we will oppose all attempts to 
establish it at the University of 
Denver.” 


From College to Jail 


NIVERSITY of Wisconsin stud- 

ents are reported to be raising 
funds for an appeal for a pardon for 
David Gordon, 18, holder of a Zona 
Gale scholarship at the University, 
who is serving an indeterminate sen- 
tence in the New York reformatory 
for his authorship of a poem which 
the court has termed “indecent.” 
Gordon’s poem, entitled America, 
which referred in manner uncompli- 
mentary to capitalism, was published 
in the Daily Worker, communist news- 
paper. Gordon entered the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin while his case was 
on appeal. When the court’s sen- 
tence was upheld he left to enter the 
reformatory. 


Kansas Prefers Mencken 


. L. MENCKEN continues as a 

college favorite, if balloting at 
the University of Kansas may be 
generalized. Students and faculty 
voting on the community lecture 
course for next year placed the edi- 
tor of the Mercury first, and Charles 
Evans Hughes second. The college 
list of eleven will be voted on by citi- 
zens of Lawrence who also have a 
voice in the selections. The student- 
faculty list in the order of preference 
follows: Mencken, Hughes, Senator 
Borah, Emil Ludwig, Will Durant, 
John Erskine, Edward Bok, Bertrand 
Russell, Rabbi Stephen Wise, John 
Masefield, and Richard J. Hallibur- 
ton. 


School for Police 


IVERSITY OF CHICAGO has 

instituted a short course for 
policemen. The instructor is A. L. 
Dixon, of London, assistant secretary 
in the British Home Office and super- 
visor of police administration for 
Great Britain. Police chiefs have 
been invited to attend the five weeks’ 
course. 
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Up From 


DUCATION has been described 

as either ritual or adventure. This 
book* is a plea for adventure in the 
teaching of English. More than this, 
it is a severe condemnation of the 
way our English courses are usually 
taught. 


Almost any educational misfit 
thinks he can teach English. And 
if he comes from a good family and 
possesses a Harvard accent, he has 
little difficulty in convincing college 
administrative officers of his prowess, 
especially in the West. If he lacks 
these assets, a Ph.D. will secure him 
the desired berth. 


With either of these suits of armor, 
forth he goes into the American col- 
leges holding aloft Barrett Wendell’s 
English Composition in one hand and 
Woolley’s Handbook in the other. By 
day he harangues his classes about 
those three weird sisters of good writ- 
ing: Unity, Coherence, and Em- 
phasis; and at night he applies the 
blue pencil to the misspelled word 
“athelete” or to the error of using 
“different than” instead of “differ- 
ent from.” He requires two or three 
themes from every student each 
week; and woe betide the delinquent, 
who, by the way, is usually the tal- 
ented writer. 

Professor Cox sets his face against 
this type of teaching. Under it he 
believes that teacher and _ student 
alike are swamped in the machinery. 
In its place he would substitute a 
fearless friendliness between teacher 
and taught, “boldly and drastically 
personal,” a hit or miss method of 
conducting classes, a constant remov- 
ing of conventionalized wreaths hung 
around masterpieces, an uncomprom- 
ising opposition to prescribed lists of 
books, and written work “when and 
only when the student has something 
he feels worth transmitting.” In a 
word, Professor Cox would substitute 
the “studio conception” of an English 
class for our present method. His 
English teacher, like a teacher impart- 
ing the secrets of water colors, must 
himself be an artist. Under his sys- 
tem the others would have to go. This 
probably means that four-fifths of 
our English teachers in American 
colleges would have to become plum- 
bers, realtors, bond salesmen, or 
teachers of psychology. 

The thesis is a refreshing one, al- 
though perhaps not very new. All 
through our educational history there 
have been men who quietly rebelled 
against the “Dean’s office conception” 


* THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH; 
Avowals and Ventures, by Sidney Cox. 
Harper and Bros, $1.50. 
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Ritualism 


of teaching. Charles Eliot Norton of 
Harvard is doubtless the supreme ex- 
ample. In almost every American 
college and university, moreover, 
there have been teachers of literature 
who never did and never could con- 
form. As far as this reviewer knows, 
Professor Cox is the first English 
teacher to reduce the feeling of this 
White Guard to writing and put it 
forth as a thesis. 


As a thesis, of course, it has little 
value. The very essence of it is 
opposition to crystallized concepts. It 
doesn’t try to get anywhere, for the 
author knows that pedagogues who 
try to “get somewhere” are the very 
ones who get nowhere. To those who 
play the writing game there are no 
rules; and if Professor Cox should 
try to reduce the matter to rules he 
knows he would defeat his own pur- 
pose. An act of creation is some- 
thing entirely new and does not ar- 
rive through the old channels. This 
book, then, merely stresses an atti- 
tude. And the attitude, this reviewer 
believes, is the correct one. We must, 
it says in effect, have a contempt for 
sham;we must take a critical attitude 
toward life; we must challenge or 
cast off borrowed preconceptions; we 
must approach literature with sym- 
pathy and enthusiasm and not with 
the scalpel of the rhetorician. Adams 
Sherman Hill must have spent a 
goodly portion of his life hunting for 
rhetorical and grammatical blunders 
among the masterpieces. The illus- 
trative material in his famous Rhe- 
toric shows that he was abundantly 
rewarded. There is little evidence, 
however, that he checked the vogue 
for any of the great writers whose 
sins he laid bare. Professor Cox’s 
whole book is in direct opposition to 
the Adams Sherman Hill method. Al- 
though in no sense a textbook, it is 
a book that every young English 
teacher would do well to have on his 


desk, 
Wilbert Snow 


Educating Little Women 


N WRITING The Father of Little 

Women* Mrs. Morrow had unrestric- 
ted access to Bronson Alcott’s Diary: 

“Some fifty volumes of exquisite 
handwriting on yellowed paper. The 
books are handsomely bound. Louisa 
had this done for her father when 
her earnings from Little Women and 
other immortal juveniles made it pos- 
sille.” 


*THE FATHER OF LITTLE WO- 
MEN, by Honoré Willsie Morrow. Lit- 
tle, Brown and Company. $3.00. 


In going through these books and 
gathering up salient points in Alcott’s 
life and philosophy Honore Willsie 
has done the world a vast service. 
The result is enthralling, just as a 
story. But that is not all nor nearly 
all; but to try to tell about it puts 
one in despair. There are so many 
things to be told one wants to quote 
the whole book. 


At five years old he had learned to 
read and write at home. “The child 
galloped through the New England 
Primer ... . then he clamored for 
more. There was the Bible, the Al- 
manac; little else.” To get more this 
remarkable child, five years old, 
fought his way through “two miles 
of snowdrifts to the cross-roads 
school house.” After testing his at- 
tainments the teacher said “You will 
read and write with the top class and 
spell with the second.” 


When he was thirteen, his uncle, 
an Episcopal rector, invited the boy 
to spend the winter with him, “acting 
as errand boy and helper while he 
attended the district school.” But his 
high hopes of being a “scholar” here 
met with disappointment, which he 
tried to explain to his uncle: 


“It’s all show, sir. They learn 
everything by rote just as they did 
at Spindle Hill.” 


His astounded uncle demanded 
“How else would they learn?” Then 
this child of thirteen “struggled with 
an idea only half-formed and much 
too big for his years.” 


He asked his uncle, “‘What’s the 
use of learning by rote when you don’t 
understand it? I can learn words 
by myself. What I want the teacher 
to show me is how to understand 
things.” 

“But the teacher will explain any- 
thing you ask about,” declared his 
uncle. 


The boy did not know just how to 
express what was in his mind but he 
finally managed to say, “What I want 
the teacher to do is to train the thing 
that I understand with, so he won’t 
have to explain what’s in the lesson 
book.” 


“You’d better get in the wood for 
the evening and not criticize your 
betters,” declared his uncle. 


Bronson said the chores were all 
done. Then he asked if he might quit 
school and read the books in his un- 
cle’s library, and was_answered, “You 
ungrateful young fool! Most certain- 
ly not.” 

Then he said, “I shall go back 
home.” And home he went and 
worked in Seth Thomas’ clock factory. 
When he was sixteen he told his 
father that “he wanted to be a teach- 
er.” His father told him he would 
starve and begged him to stay on the 
farm where there was “a living for 
all of us.” But he declared, “I have 
to teach. I have to teach little chil- 
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dren. They are the only ones that 
count.” 

He heard that teachers were needed 
in the South and took his way there 
but could not get a school and went 
to peddling almanacs. Afterwards he 
got credit for three hundred dollars’ 
worth of goods and became a Yankee 
peddler. Three summers he worked 
with his father on the farm and ped- 
dled in the South with considerable 
success the first two winters but in 
the third he met with hard luck— 
“was smitten with typhus fever and 
nearly died.” 

Well! After a period of reconstruc- 
tion this would-be teacher got a school 
to teach, in Cheshire, Connecticut. 
But his happiness was short-lived: 

“The village gave Bronson a few 
months’ start, then roused and took 
after him in full cry. Twenty-seven 
dollars a month of their good money 
for talking and playing with their 
children, for listening to their chil- 
dren’s ideas about God and farming 
and flowers and death and the soul! 
Twenty-seven dollars, mind you!” 


They cut his salary to twenty a 
month after he had spent a hundred 
and twenty dollars of his own money 
on books and beautifying the school. 
They asked him “What in tarnation 
he was trying to do.” 


“And so, when he was once more 
brought before the committeemen as 
a high-handed iconoclast, Bronson re- 
signed.” 


“So the school failed and Cheshire 
went happily back to the methods it 
had used for over a hundred years.” 
But while this experiment was in 
progress it had attracted the favor- 
able notice of Rev. Samuel May who 
invited Bronson to visit him, which 
he did, after a season’s farming, and 
there met May’s sister, Abba. 


On the 23rd of May, 1830, they 
were married in King’s Chapel, Bos- 
ton. 


Turning to page 116 we read this 
from the father of little women, as 
a father: 


“Anna was querulous, Louise tur- 
bulent. I spanked them both, Anna 
with some severity.” I must confess 
that the thought of this serene phil- 
osopher in the role of spanker some- 
what disappointed me for I had al- 
ways pictured him as able quell any 
disturbance by the might of mind, 
even as he thus dispersed the mob 
which came to break up his Temple 
School in Boston. But Louise, author 
of Little Women and many other 
books for young folks, was always 
“turbulent”; and Mrs. Morrow cites 
several instances in which her ob- 
streporous will had to be overcome by 
bodily discipline. 

In her opening chapter Mrs. Mor- 
row says: 

“Tt is as a schoolmaster .. . that I 
have dealt with him in the pages that 
follow; a genius whose ideas of the 
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functions of education if drawn upon 
today would save America’s soul alive 
and stay the moral debacle that 
threatens our children’s children.” 


Yet that is the man the Boston 
Courier suggested should “be indicted 
for blasphemy.” Bronson Alcott’s de- 
sire to “teach little children” was not 
diminished by his Cheshire experience. 
He had several schools, the most fam- 
ous of which was The Temple School, 
in Boston, where, for about four 
years, with Elizabeth Peabody as as- 
sistant, he taught little children. 


Boston of Alcott’s time seems to 
have been the same old town that 
would not tolerate Sinclair’s Oil— 
for after he had been persuaded by 
Emerson and other friends to pub- 
lish in book form his “remarkable 
conversations” with his pupils, the 
Boston papers attacked him most 
ferociously and a Harvard professor 
said that “One-third of Mr. Alcott’s 
book was absurd, one-third blasphemy 
and one-third obscene.’ This is all 
related in a chapter called “The 
Crash.” Outraged parents, a shout- 
ing mob and a sheriff broke up the 
school and turned the Alcott family 
out into the world desolate and poy- 
erty-stricken. This man, of whom 
Ralph Waldo Emerson said, “He is 
the most extraordinary man and the 
highest genius of the time,” had not 
where to lay his head. 


This story of sorrow, the history 
of a “beautiful, thwarted life,” tells 
us that in 1848, Bronson Alcott, in 
the prime of life, only forty-four 
years old, lay down to die. He was 
physically worn out with farm work 
at “Fruitlands,” and heart-broken 
over the conflict between his ideals 
for education and his love for his 
family, and the feeling that the world 
had no desire for the sort of service 
he offered. Fruitlands was a one 
hundred acre farm where Alcott and 
a rich Englishman, Charles Lane, 
tried to establish “a community to 
which they would call kindred spir- 
its, where they could delve, reap and 
spin, feeding and clothing themselves 
by their own hands, free of all the 
complicated financial system of the 
world.” 

Lane did not believe in families 
and wanted Alcott to give his up. This 
Alcott would not do. That, and other 
disagreements, took Lane back to 
England. ] 

Honore Willsie has an understand- 
ing heart that goes down through the 
accumulated clutter of non-essentials 
and finds life’s realities. Here also is 
the gift, in rare degree, of conveying 
this understanding to others. I deem 
it a most felicitous circumstance that 
the task of portraying Bronson Al- 
cott came to such able and willing 
hands. Honore Willsie has done a 
great and good work, in writing The 
Father of Little Women. 


Celia Baldwin 


